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The Acharnians of Aristophanes. With Introduction, English 
Prose Translation, Critical Notes, and Commentary. By 
W. J. M. Starkie, M.A. London: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. 
lxxxviii+274. 10s. net. 

A second play from the well-known editor of the Wasps is sure of a 
hearty welcome from all admirers of the comic poet. The present volume, 
while embodying the essential features of its predecessor, is greatly 
changed in outward form and general arrangement. Text, translation, 
critical notes, and commentary now appear as in Jebb's Sophocles, and 
the book shows a corresponding increase in size. There are six introduc- 
tory sections, dealing with the historical background, manuscripts, meters, 
etc. The third section ("Aristotle on the Laughter in Comedy") contains 
an analysis of the Tractatus from the Codex Coislinianus with volumi- 
nous examples of the various sources of humor chosen from Aristophanes, 
together with frequent parallels from Shakespeare. At the end of the 
book are several excursuses on vexed passages, and two indices, of which 
the Index Graecitatis is particularly complete. 

In his account of the MSS Starkie adopts the abbreviations proposed 
by Professor J. W. White {Class. Phil. I, 9-20), and accepts my con- 
clusions {Harvard Studies XVIII, 157 flf.) respecting the derivation of 
five of the late MSS. But in his classification of the MSS he makes an 
independent group of L with its derivatives instead of associating these 
MSS with A and F-Vbl. He also fails to call attention to the very inti- 
mate relationship holding between Vp3 and C and between Vp2 and H, 
an omission the more serious in view of his general neglect of the Palatini 
in the critical apparatus. Referring to my contention {op. cit. 160, 193) 
that for the Acharnians R is inferior to the tradition represented by the 
other MSS — a conclusion based on the fact that R has 160 exclusive 
errors (80 of importance) as against 40 peculiar to the other tradition — 
Starkie suggests that this is too mechanical an estimate, and maintains 
R's superiority on the ground that " more good readings are preserved in 
R than in all the others put together; and its errors are mainly trivial, 
such as were readily corrected {sic !) in the other MSS." Is he not here 
clearly shifting ground in his argument? Up to this point he has been 
speaking of the later MSS as representing a single tradition; now he 
suddenly treats them as so many independent soiurces. Or what, then, 
are we to understand by "all the rest put together," if it be not the sum 
of the single instances of superiority on the part of each MS in turn? 
But he certainly must realize that answering to each of R's exclusive 
errors the other MSS, or at least a majority of them, give the correct 
reading, which is to be assigned also to their archetype. Yet this 
imposing list of good readings (many of them by no means so easy of 
restoration in default of all these MSS as Starkie would imply) is utterly 
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ignored in his count — and all for the simple reason that they are found 
in all or nearly all these MSS instead of in one or two only! The admis- 
sion at this point by the editor that the only MS inspected by him was 
R, which he had examined cum pulvisculo, is the one statement offered 
us regarding the source of his critical apparatus, if we except two or 
three sporadic references to my article. The natural inference must be 
that the notoriously untrustworthy collations of Blaydes have been made 
the basis of this new apparatus — an inference easy of verification. One 
cannot repress the inquiry whether the space devoted to perpetuating 
this capricious and uncertain report of the readings of the later MSS 
could not have been used to better advantage; would it not in fact have 
been better simply to refer to Blaydes? At all events we are justified in 
looking to Starkie for an accurate report of E, now accessible in facsimile. 
Yet in more than a dozen instances the readings of this favored MS are 
erroneously given: Hyp. i. 7: KaTaKtXtxxniv {KwraKeXtva-w, R), 21 tivos 
(riras) vs. 137 TToXvvv (TroXwrj) 301 eis (es) 325 Stj^o/h' (Sei^o/i') 333 a-n-wXa/JLtO' 
(airoXo/Ji.cff) 389 (<TKOToSa<jVTn))Kv6Tpixov (trKOToSacnnrvoTptx") ^^^ "• Ad/juiy^e (iw 
AdiJMx) 832 ijiv "sic" (fuv) 875 om. drray. (jyiXap. (cm. entire vs.) 909 /*iKpos 
ye " sic " (/xiKKo's ye) 94 no paragraphus (but KPIP/ ) 280 no paragr. (XO) 
918 no paragr. (— ) 959 no change (KHPYS AAMAXOY) 7656 and 809 "to 
Die. by codd." (former explicitly assigned to Meg. by all except EA 
which indicate new speaker, latter to Die. by AHVp2 Vp3 C only). 
There are a few other less significant errors, to say nothing of numerous 
mistakes in the matter of accents and breathings; corrections of R^ (or 
even R?) are sometimes ignored (so in vss. 753, 765, 1218). The Aldine 
is misquoted at least four times (Hyp. i. 6; vss. 297, 346, 655); likewise 
Suidas on vs. 24, and my article (pp. 188, 175) on vss. 354, 1196. On 
vs. 1169 A is cited for two divergent readings, and on vs. 1196 both A 
and C are thus repeated. Important variants of R and in at least two 
instances (vss. 347, 479) variants of all the MSS are omitted. All of 
which points to undue haste in the preparation of this apparatus. In 
this connection may be mentioned one serious misprint, on p. 5, where 
Amphitheus appears both as protagonist and deuteragonist. 

The text which Starkie offers may be styled fairly conservative. Out 
of a dozen original emendations six have to do with famous cruxes: vss. 

24 f . : iW wS' .... lppovT£S, 610 {<tv] iroXios &v /cat Trevrfi, 924 ovTws, 1093 
opx- S' at " <f>tXTaO' 'Ap/*o8t' oi," KaXal, 1150 'A. tov xpaKaSav ivyypa<l>fa, rov 
fiiXtov TrorjTrjv ; others involve comparatively simple changes, e.g., vs. 827 
elxov (but no correction needed) and 412 efj^ts with changed order; 731 
Kovpt' (dimin. of tragic form); in the Boeotian episode genuine Boeotian 
spellings where metrically possible have been substituted, especially ei 
for r). An ideal correction is that proposed in vs. 13, " im P'6a-x<i> trori." 
In assigning the various roles Starkie agrees with Rees that seven actors 
were employed in the Acharnians ; while the leader of the second half- 
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chorus receives recognition in accordance with the recent plea of Professor 
White. No attempt is made to rival the poetic translations of Rogers, 
Frere, and Tyrrell; we are offered a prose translation with Shakesperean 
flavor, in recognition of the fact that "in the Elizabethan drama the most 
Aristophanic characters (e.g., Palstaff) invariably employ prose." The 
exhaustive commentary reflects the same thorough acquaintance with the 
Aristophanic literature, the same eminently sane and discriminating judg- 
ment, the same nice appreciation of the requirements of the various comic 
situations, which we have learned to associate with the editor of the 
Wasps. Very gratifying is the editor's announcement of his intention 
to bring out a complete commentary on Aristophanes. 

Earnest Gary 
Smith College 



Lycophronis Alexandra. Eecensuit Eduaedus Scheeb. Vol. 
II scholia continens. Berlin: Weidmann, 1908. Pp. lxiv + 
398. M. 18. 

With the publication of Vol. II containing the scholia. Professor 
Eduard Scheer completes his edition of Lycophron, the first volume of 
which appeared in 1881. We thus have, brought to a conclusion, a 
thoroughly satisfactory edition of this difficult author prepared by a man 
who has made a study of him for more than thirty years. The Alexan- 
dra of Lycophron, perhaps more than any other work which has come 
down from antiquity, has especial need of scholia for its elucidation. It 
is, it will be remembered, a poem of 1,174 lines in iambic trimeter verse 
of which the first 30 and the last 14 are supposed to be addressed to 
Priam by a soldier appointed to guard Cassandra. The princess has 
rushed out to the hills and poured forth her 8va-if>a.Tovi aivuyfiATiav w-im^ 
which, when repeated, make up the rest of the poem. The woes of the 
Trojans, the misfortunes of the Greeks, both at Troy and after their 
return home, and finally the wars to come between the East and the 
West, between Asia and Europe, are all foretold in language by no 
means easy to understand. The nature of the subject, the frenzied rav- 
ings of a half-mad prophetess, would lead us to expect recondite allusions 
and general obscurity; and, in fact, a subject could hardly be found 
upon which an Alexandrian poet would have a better opportunity to dis- 
play his erudition. The need of explanatory notes must, therefore, have 
been felt from the beginning, and it is not surprising that in the covurse 
of time a large body of scholia should have accumulated. In Scheer's 
edition the text of the scholia alone amounts to 398 octavo pages. What 
astonishes us is that the poem itself should have survived. 

Two paraphrases are extant besides the scholia, part of which are 
ancient and part due to the labors of John Tzetzes and his brother 



